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after late war, 605 — translation and 
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case of Captain Sherard Osborne, 606 — 
power of public influence in China, 607, 
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396 — the conflict between authority and 
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cal letter of 1864 against science and re- 
ligious freedom, 377 — Roman Catholic 
theory of the infallibility of the Church, 
377, 878 — causes of the decline in the 
power of creeds and churches, 378 — 
freedom of opinion and expression now 
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not indifference, 380 — of genuine re- 
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to church, 384-386 — nature of true 
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393-396. 
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alent ignorance about it, 152 — origin and 
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the time of application of steam to manu- 
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objection to the system of wages, that it 
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omist's objections, that the impossibility 
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extravagant, 159 — that the system tends 
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thought, 161-163 — labors of Schultze- 
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and success of his system, 165, 166 — 
sketch of the co-operative movement in 
France, 166, 167 — success of co-opera- 
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ark hatters, 169, 171 — first effort of dis- 
contented workmen to secure govern- 
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— second stage, Trades Unions, 170 — 
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strikes at the principle of competition, 
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the House of Representatives, 244. 

Dickens, Charles, short article on his visit 
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Ellis, John Harvard, his edition of the Works 
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Ewald, Heinrich, his History of Israel to 
the Death of Moses, translated by Rus- 
sell Martineau, critical notice of, 712- 
715. 
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612 - 629 — importance of this subject of 
discussion between the Old World and 
the New, 613 — English position on it, 
614, 615 — change in American opinion 
from 1790 to the present, 615-618 — 
opinion of Attorney- General Black, 618 

— of Mr. Wheaton, Daniel Webster, Ed- 
ward Everett, and Lewis Cass, 619 — po- 
sition of France, 620 — position of the 
United States, that there is no such thing 
as indefeasible allegiance, 621, 622 — rea- 
sonable limitations to this doctrine, 622 

— the theory that as soon as a man is 
born he owes a debt of military service 
to the state, 622 - 624 — what properly 
constitutes denationalization, 624 - 627 

— relations of Fenians to England and 
America, 627, 628. 

Farrar, Timothy, his Manual of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, critical 
notice of, 334, 335. 

Fichte, his Science of Knowledge, translated 
bv A. E. Kroeger, critical notice of, 737 - 
742. 

Fraser's Report on the Common-School 
System, article on, 128-149 — the po- 
tent influence of education in forming 
and freeing the Colonies; the main de- 
fence against the natural evils of immi- 
gration and emancipation, 129 — the fair 



and earnest character of Fraser's Report, 
131 — his high estimate of the average 
intelligence of the American people, and 
of the efficiency of American teachers, 
131, 132 — of the English High School at 
Boston, 133 — the defects of the Ameri- 
can school system; want of high cul- 
ture, 133 — want of local interest, 134 — 
imperfectly trained teachers, 134 — in- 
adequate wages of teachers, 135 — want 
of thorough and systematic inspection, 
136 — bad text-books, 137 — high pres- 
sure and " speechification," 138 — too 
mechanical discipline, smothering indi- 
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ism, their causes and remedies, 142, 143 
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effort to establish it, 351 — the law 
creating it in 1866, 352 — its organization 
and methods of operation, 353, 354 — 
causes of the bad sanitary condition of 
tenement houses, 355 - 358 — modes of 
improving them, 359 - 361 — apathy and 
opposition to removal of nuisances, 362 

— the struggle to remove the slaughter- 
houses out of the city, 364, 365 — to abate 
the nuisance arising from cheap mode of 
purifying illuminating gas, 366, 367 — 
fat-melting establishments, 367, 368 — 
minute and energetic system of opera- 
tions during cholera summer of 1866, 
369-374.. 

Mill, John Stuart, his Dissertations and 
Discussions, Vol. IV., critical notice of, 
300 - 303 — his " law of causation," 462. 

Milton's golden rule in theology, 380. 

Morgan, Lewis H., his American Beaver 
and his Works, critical notice of, 725 - 727. 

Munchausen, his frozen tune thawed out in 
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critical notice of, 673-689. 

Nathan the Wise, Lessing's, translated by 
Ellen Erothingham, critical notice of, 
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Naturalization and Expatriation, 612-629. 

Nominating Conventions, article on, 233- 
249 — self-government in reality the ab- 
solute power of the many over the few, 
233 — distrust in universal suffrage be- 
coming general, 234 — need, growth, and 
organization of parties, 235 - 238 — trad- 
ing politicians, their management of 
nominating conventions, 238-242 — evil 
results, 242, 243 — general remedy to have 
all important offices filled by the chosen 
of thechosen, 244,245 — De Tocqueville's 
explanation of the superiority of the Sen- 
ate to the House of Representatives, 244 

— outline of a plan to secure proper nom- 
inations, 247-249. 

Parsons, T. W\, his Translation of the In- 
ferno of Dante, critical notice of, 348, 
349. 

Peabody, A. P., his Oration on the Positive 
Philosophy, critical notice of, 285-294. 

Pickering, Octavius, his Life of Timothy 



Pickering," Vol. I., critical notice of, 346, 
347. 
Pompeii, article on, 396 - 446 — its bibli- 
ography, 397-401 — origin and name, 

402 — situation and former distinguished 
residents, 402 — earthquake in year 63, 

403 — destruction of city in 79, 404, 405 
— small village on its ruins destroyed in 
472, 405 — character of the materials by 
which it was buried, 406 — number of 
persons destroyed, 407, 408 — curious 
and interesting details of excavations, 
408 - 414 — romantic fictions concerning 
them, 409 — Fiorelli's mode of procuring 
casts of bodies, 411 — first excavations 
at Pompeii in 1748, 414 — strange stu- 
pidity attending its resurrection, 415 — 
destructive and stealthy mode of opera- 
tion, 416 — brutal and systematic out- 
rages practised by the Austrians 417, 
418 — appointment of Fiorelli as inspec- 
tor of excavations, in 1860, 419 — his 
imprisonment, 419 — reappointment by 
Victor Emanuel, 420 — bis method of 
conducting the excavations, 420, 421 — 
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and gardens, 422, 423 — political inscrip- 
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442 — picture of the Battle of Issus, 443, 
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poor at the public charge, 484 — charac- 
ter of that and subsequent legislation, 
485, 486 — the Settlement Act passed in 
1662, 487 — Pitt's opinion of it, 488 — 
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pervision of the Alien Commission and 
the State Board of Charities, 512, 513. 

Purcelt, Archbishop and Thomas Vickers, 
their Controversy on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and Free Thought, critical 
notice of, 723 - 725. 

Quincy, Edmund, his Life of Josiah Quincy, 
critical notice of, 848. 

Quotation and Originality, article on, 543 - 
657 — great value of a good book, 543 — 
tendency to quotation in everything, 543, 

544 — in literature, 544 — in religion, 

545 — derivation of some of Webster's 
famous sayings, 546 — of other noted 
sentences, 547, 548 — quotation an in- 
evitable fruit of our social nature, 549 — 
genius borrows nobly, 550 — new charm 
added by quotation, 551-553 — origi- 
nality the cause of the permanence of 
the high poets, 655 — the charm of the 
earliest descriptions of savage life, 556 — 
only an inventor knows how to borrow 
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Railroad Management, article on, 43 - 67 — 
beginning and growth of the railroad sys- 
tem, 43-46 — how wealth is created by 
railroads, 47 — causes of excessive cost 
and waste in railroad building, 48-50 — 
gross receipts and working expenses of 
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furnish supplies, 54 — injudicious appli- 
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ing," 67 — comparative safety on Eng- 
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— suggestions for railway reform, 66, 67. 
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Roman Catholic Church and Free Thought, 

723-725. 
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critical notice of, 845, 346. 

Seiler, Emma, her The Voice in Singing, 
critical notice of, 727 - 734. 

Shakespeare Once More, article on, 629- 
670 — need of bringing to a work of art 
some freshness of sensation in order to be 
able to criticise it justly, 630, 361 — Greek 
literature furnishes us our standard of 
comparison, 632, 633 — imperfect poets, 

— Donne and Wordsworth, 633, 684 — 
Shakespeare's mastery, 634, 635 — his 
profuseness, 636 — comparison between 
him and Milton, 636, 637 — his great 
power and felicity in description, 637- 
640 — his culture, 640-642 — points of 
likeness and difference between him and 
ancient poets, 642-648 — interpretation 
of the Tempest, 649, 650 — Chateau- 
briand's conceit that Shakespeare cor- 
rupted art, 651 —growth of Shakespeare's 
dominion, 652, 653 — different critics of 



Shakespeare, 654 — on the anachronisms 
in Hamlet, 655 — the imaginative truth, 
656, 657 — the introduction of low char- 
acters 'and comic scenes, — the grave- 
digger's scene, 658 — character of Ham- 
let, 659-665— his madness, 666-668 — 
Shakespeare's tragedies have no formal 
moral, but teach morality as life does, 
668-670. 

St. Gwendoline, Y e Legende of, critical no- 
tice of, 335, 336. 

Style, 631. 

Swedenborg, his Angelic Philosophy of the 
Divine Love and W isdom, translated by 
E. N. Foster, critical notice of, 299, 300 — 
his theory of the existence of souls, 554. 

Smift, Jonathan, The Character of, article 
on, 68-128 — general ill opinion of, 68, 
69 — mostly based on what he wrote and 
did in his later years, when diseased, 69 

— the world's injustice to such as he, 70 

— ignorance of and misunderstanding of 
him by his biographers, 71, 72 — respect 
and affection cherished for him by the 
greatest statesmen, men of genius, and 
accomplished women of his time, 73, 74 

— characteristics of the century in which 
he lived, 75-78 — his consistent loyalty 
to the English Church, 79, 80 — political 
consistency, 80 — change from Whig to 
Tory, 81 — opposition to continuance of 
war with France, 81, 82 — his "Proposal 
for the Universal Use of Irish Manufac- 
tures, and the Rejection of Everything 
wearable that comes from England," 83 

— " Drapier's Letters,' ' 84, 85 — his patri- 
otism, 86, 87 — sincerity, 87-90 — char- 
acter of his sermons and prayers, 91 — a 
clergyman not to be blamed for work- 
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inating charity, 93, 94, — kindness to his 
servants, 95, 96 — manner to common 
people, 96 — manner and relations with 
the great, 97 - 103 — with Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, 99 — with Sir William Tem- 
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to his friends, 104-107 — relations with 
Hester Johnson (" Stella "), 108-124 — 
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her, 109, 110 — his earlier love for Jane 
Waryng ("Varina"), 110, 111 — a wo- 
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appears greater and better the more it is 
studied in a kindly spirit, 128. 
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Thackeray's opinion of Swift, 70, 72, 86, 
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translation of it, 515, 516 — character of 
the four divisions of the Veda, 616, 517 — 
difficulty of interpreting it, 518 — means 
of penetrating to its sense, 518, 519 — 
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it, 520-522 — of Dr. Muir, 522-526 — 
of Max Miiller, 526 - 628 — of Prof. H. 
H. Wilson, in favor of the Commen- 
taries, 528, 629 — grounds and spirit of 
Goldstiicker's opposition to what he 
calls the Veda of " the German School," 

. 530-542. 

Wayland, F. and H. L., their Memoir of 
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704. 

Western Policy in China, 592 - 612. 

Witchcraft, article ' on, 176 -232 — credu- 
lity as the daughter of fancy and of 
terror, 179, 180 — Imagination the great 
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counting for the first ghost, 183 — the 
Younger Pliny's story of the ghost that 
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